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veloped passive form and hence there is no formal 
distinction between the use of the infinitive as a 
gerundive with passive force and with a modify- 
ing adverb on the one hand and its use with active 
force as the complement of a predicate adjective 
on the other hand. To judge by the treatment of 
these expressions in German grammars and dic- 
tionaries the infinitive here is now always felt as 
having passive force and the old predicate adjec- 
tive is now felt as an adverb modifying the 
infinitive. 

Geobge O. Curme. 
Northwestern University. 



EN&AS AND THOMAS' TRISTAN 

Notwithstanding the attention which has been 
paid to the position of the poem of Eneas in 
medieval French literature, its relation to 
Thomas' story of Tristan has hardly been men- 
tioned. Yet in various characteristics of style, 
and in some of the points of view, the frag- 
ments of Tristan are strikingly like certain pas- 
sages and episodes in Eneas. Several years ago 
in a study of certain features of the narrative 
poetry of the time, I became persuaded that 
there might be a connection between these two 
poems, and that Eneas could count Thomas 
also among the authors it had influenced. 1 
This conjecture has recently been strengthened 
by further evidence of a more definite kind. 

We read in Bedier's restoration of Thomas' 
poem that the Breton knight, Eivalin, took 
advantage of an armistice with his enemy to 
visit Mark's court in Cornwall. There he dis- 
played such manly virtues and bore himself so 
well that he won the love of Mark's sister, 
Blancheflor. And her love was no ordinary 
passion. It occasioned quite peculiar symp- 

1 " Some Features of Style in Early French Narra- 
tive Poetry (1150-1170)," Modern Philology, October, 
1905, April, 1906, April, 1907. See particularly the 
number for April, 1906 (pp. 536, 537), where Tris- 
tan's soliloquy on Isolt's loyalty is compared with 
Lavinia's monologue in En6as. The versification of 
the two poems was also found to correspond (April, 
1907, p. 667). 



toms. Blancheflor's mind and body were as 
though set on fire. She wasted away. She 
trembled constantly. She was bathed at times 
in perspiration. Nevertheless this strange sick- 
ness, which was without remedy, gave her no 
physical pain. In the midst of health she felt 
ill, as from the effects of poison. Had the 
noonday heat poisoned her? Never would she 
have believed in a disease where heat made her 
shiver and cold made her sweat, and where heat 
and cold united to test her endurance. 

But Blancheflor was not to languish long. 
Through the mediation of her nurse she was 
brought near to Eivalin. Yet her happiness 
was fleeting, for an invasion soon summoned 
Eivalin home. He made ready his horses, 
boats, and armor. Great is Blancheflor's dis- 
tress at the tidings of his approaching de- 
parture, and greater her lamentation when he 
finally comes to take leave of her. She knows, 
she declares, that his going will be the signal 
for her death, and sobbing with despair she 
faints away in his arms. 2 

In its general outline and trend this episode 
recalls the story of Dido and Aeneas. The 
stranger who comes by sea, who unconsciously 
wins the love of the princess of the country, 
who accepts her love and who is finally forced 
to leave her in obedience to higher demands, 
her reproaches, despair and fainting. In either 
instance another woman, attendant or sister, 
is a confidant in the matter. The likeness, we 
repeat, is wholly general, bearing only on the 
main points. Yet Thomas was conscious of 
the resemblance. For when Eivalin rode out 
to the tournament where he attracted the atten- 
tion of the women of the court, Thomas paused 
to meditate on that peculiarity of the sex which 
makes it value what it cannot attain and de- 
spise what it can, " as it happened in the case 
of Dido, who loved so that she burned herself 
alive, when her beloved, who had come from 
a foreign land, left her." 8 

Now is there any good reason for believing 

* J. Beclier, he Roman de Tristan par Thomas, 
i, pp. 2-21. E. KBlbing, Die nordische imd die eng- 
lische Version der Tristan-Sage, I, o. i-xrn. 

"KBlbing, I. c, o. rv. 
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that this comparison suggested itself to 
Thomas through any other means than his 
memory of Virgil's own narrative? I think 
there is. An examination of Thomas' aecount 
of Blancheflor's condition discloses some signif- 
icant details which were not furnished him by 
the lines of the Aeneid. Among them are the 
description of the effects of love on Blanche- 
flor's body, the idea that these symptoms acted 
like the results of poison, and the assertion 
that the separation of the lovers meant death 
to the woman. The last-named notion may be 
entirely due to the situation, and may be inde- 
pendent of any model. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that the other two are. For it is not in 
the nature of things that unusual ideas should 
be broached at approximately the same time by 
different persons, independently of one another. 
On the contrary, when such ideas are put for- 
ward, we are obliged to believe that they origi- 
nated with one person and were borrowed by 
the others. Now the physical condition which 
caused sweat in Blanchefior, and her query 
whether this condition was due to poison, are 
unusual ideas. They both occur in Eneas 
under similar circumstances. Its author says, 
in regard to the second, that Dido drank mortal 
poison when she met the Trojan, and this was 
also sister Anna's opinion later on.* 

More striking, however, is the resemblance 
between the two descriptions of the effect of 
love on Dido and on Blanchefior. Because of 
the fragmentary state of Tristan, we can only 
conjecture what the phrases penned by Thomas 
really were, but for Enias there is no mistake 
possible. Dido cannot sleep for love: 

Tome et retorne sovent, 
Ele se pasme et s'estent, 
Sofle, sospire et baaille, 
Molt se demeine et travaille, 
Tremble, fremist et si tressalt. 6 

Again when Aeneas sails away, 

*En4as, 11. 1259, 2107, 2108. See Blancheflor's 
words in Kolbing (I. c, o. vi). The origin of the 
notion is to be found in Virgil (Aeneid, I, 1. 688). 

'Eneas, 11. 1229-33. Cf. Molt l'angoissot li feus 
d'amor, 1. 1271, 



Amors la fait sovent pasmer 
Et refreidier et tressuer.* 

Expressions like these must have stood in 
Tristan also, for the Norse translator of 
Thomas, in telling of the violence done to 
Blanchefior by love, enumerates practically all 
the symptoms with which the author of Eneas 
had characterized Dido's passion, particularly 
the attributes of trembling, shivering, and 
sweating. The other symptom dear to Eneas, 
the yawning, is absent from his list. There is 
pretty good evidence, however, that it was not 
absent from Thomas' couplets, for it comes 
forward, together with the other traits, in the 
lines of Chretien's Cliges. In the first episode 
of Cligts, an episode which corresponds in idea 
to the first episode of Tristan, Soredamor 
sweats, yawns and sighs, as Dido had done in 
Eneas, and Blanchefior had presumably done 
in Tristan.'' 

Other poets of the twelfth century had in- 
deed used some of these terms in describing the 
physical manifestations of love. William of 
Poitou had sung of his trembling, 8 and Cerca- 
mon had started, burned and shivered. 9 Wace 
tells us how Uther Pendragon had lost all de- 
sire for sleep, food and drink. 10 But no one 
before Dido, of Eneas, or Blanchefior, of 
Tristan, had perspired and yawned. "We are 
therefore led to the assumption — pending the 
discovery of new evidence — that these unwonted 
manifestations of the tender passion owe their 
existence to the inventive brain of Thomas, or 
to Eneas. And when we add to them the no- 
tion of poison, of which Virgil offers only the 
barest suggestion, we cannot escape the alterna- 
tive that one poet was copying from the other 
at this place. Now was it Thomas who copied, 
or the author of Eneas? 

* Eneas, 11. 1959, 1960. 

' Cliges, 11. 462 ss, 875 ss. It is hardly necessary 
to point out again the close connection between the 
general ideas, the plots, taken as a whole, and the 
style and sentiment of Tristan and Cliges. 

"Per aquesta fri e tremble. Bartsch, Ohresto- 
mathie, col. 31. 

"Totz trassalh e brant e fremis. Appel, Ohresto- 
mathie, p. 53. Of. 1. 1233 of Enias, above. 

m Brnt, 1L 8887-90. 
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The best answer, in a case where proof is so 
elusive, is perhaps given by the attitude of the 
two authors, when again confronted by the same 
conditions. Tristan was written to magnify 
the love of Tristan and Isolt, not the love of 
Eivalin and Blancheflor. Yet when Thomas 
reaches this engrossing episode he does not re- 
produce his former scene of the physical dis- 
tress of the lovers. On the contrary, he would 
ignore this material aspect of love's power, and 
show love as working only on the mind. Wholly 
different is the purpose of the author of EnSas. 
He accompanies his major plot, of the love of 
Aeneas and Lavinia, with repeated expositions 
of the way love manifests itself in the body. 
First Lavinia learns from her mother what the 
symptoms are, then she diagnoses her own case 
by them, and finally the tell-tale signs betray 
her plight to her mother. 11 Here is an itera- 
tion, which is so persistent that we can ascribe 
it to no other cause than the pride of an in- 
ventor in his invention, and the conclusion 
straightway follows that in this particular in- 
stance Eneas was the model for Tristan — as 
indeed the general likeness of the Blancheflor 
episode to the story of Dido had already fore- 
shadowed. 12 

This conclusion, that Tristan imitated Eneas, 

a Enias, 11. 7917 ss, 8072 as, 8543 ss. 

"It is possible that the author of EnSas started 
with the commonplace representation of love as a 
malady, an inward burning, and then added the symp- 
toms of yawning and perspiring to some such de- 
scription as Cercamon gave of himself (see also 
Virgil's picture of the infatuated Dido), under the 
temptation to compare the effects of love to the 
action of fever and ague. It is Lavinia's mother 
talking: 

Pire est amors que flevre ague, 

N'est pas retors quant l'en en sue. 

D'amors estuet sovent suer 

Bt refreidir, fremir, trenbler 

Et sospirer et baaillier, 

Et perdre tot beivre et mangier 

Et degeter et tressaillir, etc. Eneas, 11. 7919 ss. 

E. Faral, in an interesting article on Ovid's influ- 
ence on Enias, suggests that the idea of the physical 
torments of love originated with the Latin poet 
[Romania, XL, pp. 214-218). But we should not 
forget that in this particular episode En6as dwells 
on even more displeasing features of animal passion. 



might be supported by a review of the same 
idea in other poems of the time. Nearly all 
the romantic writers of the twelfth century 
were under obligations to the thought and style 
of Enias. 13 Of these writers, only Marie de 
Prance and the author of Partenopeus de Blois 
escaped the influence of its descriptions of the 
physical side of love. Chretien de Troyes, as 
we know, did not like them at all, and only 
yielded to them indirectly in the case of Oliges, 
because Thomas had set him the example. 
And in Oliges he follows Thomas' guidance 
throughout, refusing, like Thomas, to repeat 
the description in his main episode, of Cliges 
his romances, though he ingeniously divided 
and Fenice. But Oautier d' Arras was more 
pliant. He imitated this trait of Eneas in both 
the symptoms between them, and gallantly 
transferred to the hero the unpleasant charac- 
teristics which had been the special property 
of the heroine. Other admirers succeeded to 
Gautier, among them the authors of Amadas et 
Idoine, Ipomedon, Guillaume de Palerne and 
Galeran de Bretagne, not to mention Gerbert 
de Montreuil, in the Violette, and even later 
poets. 

How could this odd invention of Eneas be 
of any aid in solving the Telation of that poem 
to Benoitfs Troief The love affairs in Troie 
are described with more refinement than those 
in Eneas, yet their physical side plays an in- 
creasingly important part. Paris shows his pas- 
sion for Helen by change of color only, but 
Achilles, in his infatuation for Polyxena, loses 
sleep, shivers, burns, groans, falls ill. More 
than half-way between them stands Troilus, 
enduring not only the torments which Achilles 
will suffer, but also one of the afflictions which 
Dido and Lavinia had made famous. He 
sweats. 14 Were he Briseis, and not Troilus, we 
might argue from this symptom the direct in- 
fluence of Eneas on Troie. But since it is the 
man who is love's victim — as he had been in 
Wace and Gautier d' Arras — , the presence of this 

M A. Dressier, Der Einfluss des altfraneosisehen 
Eneas-Romanes auf die altfranzdsische Utteratw. 
Gottingen dissertation, 1907. 

"Troie, 1. 15012. 
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characteristic feature in Troie would simply 
indicate the priority of Eneas, a priority which 
indeed a comparison of the versification of the 
two poems had already suggested. 10 



F. M. Wabeen. 



Yale University. 



SOME PAEALLELS TO PASSAGES IN 
THE FIRST PART OF JERONIMO 

Whether The First Pari ofJeronimo is spurious 
or not, whether it is Kyd's or another's, whether 
it was produced before 1592 or between 1600 
and 1605, the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
there are in it some passages which bring to 
the reader's mind certain parts of other plays of 
the same general period. 

The first of these is found in Act rr, Sc. 2, 1 and 
the parallel passage is in Cymbeline, Act in, Sc. 
5. In Jeronimo Lorenzo and Alcario enter. An- 
drea, who is Bellimperia's lover, has gone to Por- 
tugal as ambassador, so Alcario, who also loves 
Bellimperia, is urged by Lorenzo to dress himself 
in a suit of clothing of the style and color of 
Andrea's and present himself in it to Bellimperia, 
with the idea in mind of winning her love. He 
at once agrees to this proposal and the two go to 
get the clothing. Imogen's betrothed, Posthu- 
mus, is absent from her in Oymbeline. Gloten, 
who is in love with Imogen, finds that she is to 
meet Posthumus at Milford Haven, so he forms 
the plan of pursuing her, of killing Posthumus, 
and of making love to her then in a more or less 
violent manner. Accordingly he forces Pisanio, 
Posthumus' s former servant, to procure him a suit 
of his late master's clothing in which he may 
carry out his plans. 

In Act n, Sc. 4, of Jeronimo the plot of Lorenzo 
and Alcario comes to nearly the same end as that 
of Oloten. Lorenzo and Alcario, who is disguised 
as Andrea, enter. Soon Bellimperia enters to 
them and greets Alcario as Andrea. She does 

a Modern Philology, April, 1907, pp. 667-675. 
1 The Works of Thomas Kyd. Edited by Frederick S. 
Boas, Oxford, 1901. 



not discover the fraud, and after a short dialogue, 
leaves him. A moment before the end of the 
conversation Lazarotto enters. He has been 
engaged by Lorenzo to assassinate Andrea, and 
so, seeing a man dressed like Andrea talking very 
confidentially with Bellimperia, he takes him to 
be the real Andrea. After her exit he stabs 
Alcario, who dies immediately. " At this point 
"Andrea and Eogero and others" enter to the 
great horror of the murderer. Jeronimo and 
Horatio come in a little later and, until they dis- 
cover the real Andrea, think the corpse in fami- 
liar-appearing garments is his. Soon, however, 
they are undeceived, as is Bellimperia who has 
heard the cries of murder and who enters in 
consternation. 

Sc. 2, Act rv, of Oymbeline corresponds in part 
to that just outlined. Imogen has taken refuge 
with Belarius and his two foster sons, Arviragus 
and Guiderius. Qoten, dressed as Posthumus, 
appears after Imogen has retired from the stage. 
He and Guiderius quarrel, and the first is killed, 
but off the stage. To prevent identification of the 
body the head is severed and thrown into the sea. 
At this point, Imogen, who is disguised as a boy, 
is discovered apparently dead, the result of having 
taken a sleeping draught which she thought to be 
poison. She and Cloten's body are laid before 
the cave home of the three foresters. Belarius 
and the young man go to find flowers to strew 
over the corpses. In their absence Imogen re- 
gains consciousness and recognizes the clothing 
on the headless trunk by her as that of Posthu- 
mus. She concludes that the body is Posthumus' s 
and bewails his death. After a long lamentation 
she falls speechless on the corpse. The Boman 
general, Lucius, then enters and Imogen is taken 
away by him. 

Briefly the points of resemblance which I have 
endeavored to bring out are these : the disguising 
of two unfavored suitors in the clothing of the 
favored ones during the absence of the latter ; 
the death of the same ; and the mistaking of each 
corpse for that of the favored suitor in each play. 
Besides these there are certain minor points of 
resemblance which are unimportant except as 
merely corroborative of the major indications of a 
possibly more than accidental resemblance. 

In addition to the points mentioned above I 



